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ABSTRACT 

This paper is intended to contribute to the debate about how 
to raise standards of literacy. It summarizes early evidence from HMI (Her 
Majesty's Inspectors) about the teaching of writing within the National 
Literacy Strategy and exemplifies good practice in the schools inspected by 
HMI. In some respects it breaks with tradition in quoting directly from 
unpolished notes made by HMI during their inspection visits. The main 
findings discussed in the paper are: (1) there is still insufficient teaching 

of writing; (2) many schools commit a good deal of time beyond the literacy 
hour to extend writing, but much of this time is spent by pupils practicing 
writing rather than being taught how to improve it; (3) in many schools, an 
appropriate balance between the teaching of writing and reading has not yet 
been established; and (4) pupils are given plenty of opportunities to write 
in subjects other than English, but the skills learned in literacy lessons 
are insufficiently transferred into work in other subjects. (RS) 
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THE TEACHING OF WRITING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS: COULD DO 
BETTER 



A discussion paper by HMI 

Headlines 

• There is still insufficient teaching of writing. 

• Where writing is taught, there are significant weaknesses in too many lessons. 

Introduction 

1. The initial perception of many teachers was that the National Literacy Strategy 
was largely about the teaching of reading. Reading has always been seen as a 
high priority in primary schools and teachers recognised that the approach to the 
teaching of reading proposed by the Strategy was different to the practice found 
in most schools. Consequently, in the first months of the Strategy, much 
attention was given to the move from “hearing readers" to a more structured 
teaching of reading: the use of a shared text with the whole class, guided reading 
with a group of pupils and a more systematic approach to the teaching of 
phonics. These changes are having a positive impact on standards of reading, 
for which the National Literacy Strategy can take much of the credit. 

2. Inspection evidence and the results of National Curriculum tests have indicated 
repeatedly, however, that the weakest element of the teaching and learning of 
literacy is now writing. In the 1999 Key Stage 2 English tests, for example, 78 
per cent of pupils achieved Level 4 or above in reading. The comparable figure 
for writing was only 54 per cent. Too many pupils are unable to produce 
sustained accurate writing by the time they leave primary school. HMCI’s Annual 
Report for 1998/99 stated that "improving the quality and quantity of the teaching 
of writing must now be seen as a priority for schools, literacy consultants and 
local education authorities”. 1 

3. The performance of boys in writing is worryingly low; only 47 per cent achieved 
Level 4 in writing in 1999, compared to 62 per cent of girls. The gap between 
boys’ reading and girls’ reading is showing signs of reducing. By contrast, the 
difference between girls’ and boys’ writing remains as great as ever, while at the 
same time, standards of writing overall are too low and have shown almost no 
improvement over the last three years. 

4. The issue is not restricted to Year 6 or Key Stage 2. In 1999, the gender gap in 
writing performance at the end of Key Stage 1 was the same as at the end of Key 
Stage 2: 61 per cent of girls achieved Level 2B or above in writing, compared 
with 46 per cent of boys 

5. In the light of these findings, HMI looked closely at the teaching of writing, with a 
particular emphasis on Key Stage 2, in the schools visited in the spring term 2000 



1 The Annual Report of Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Schools (1998/99), OFSTED 2000, Pg.24 
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as part of the evaluation of the National Literacy Strategy. As well as looking at 
the teaching of writing within the literacy hour, HMI inspected the quality of writing 
being undertaken in subjects other than English, scrutinised samples of written 
work, and discussed with a sample of schools the steps they were taking to 
improve writing, especially that of boys. 

6. This paper is intended to contribute to the debate about how to raise standards of 
literacy. It summarises early evidence from HMI about the teaching of writing 
within the NLS and exemplifies good practice in the schools inspected by HMI. In 
some respects it breaks with tradition in quoting directly from unpolished notes 
made by HMI during their inspection visits. A more comprehensive report on the 
impact of the National Literacy Strategy at the end of the second year of its 
implementation will be published in the second half of the autumn term 2000. 

Main findings 

7. The headlines are stark. There is still insufficient teaching of writing, although the 
amount of time given to it has risen considerably since September 1999. Where 
writing is taught, the quality of the teaching is sound or better in three-quarters of 
lessons. However, it remains unsatisfactory in a quarter of lessons; quite clearly, 
in too many literacy hours the teaching of writing is weak. 

8. Many schools commit a good deal of time beyond the literacy hour to “extended 
writing”, but much of this time is spent by pupils practising writing rather than 
being taught how to improve it. 

9. In many schools, an appropriate balance between the teaching of writing and 
reading has not yet been established, although there are signs of improvement. 
For example, just over 300 literacy hours were observed by HMI in the autumn 
term, but there was no shared writing in three-quarters of these lessons. The 
balance between guided writing and guided reading was better; guided writing 
took place in half of the literacy hours seen in both key stages. 

10. Pupils are given plenty of opportunities to write in subjects other than English. 
However, the skills learnt in literacy lessons are insufficiently transferred into 
work in other subjects. More could be done to use these lessons to teach the 
characteristics of the types of writing which are commonly used in other subjects, 
such as accounts in history, reports of investigations in science, or explanations 
in geography. 

Commentary 

11. A new sense of urgency has been injected into the teaching of writing because 
the meeting of the Government’s targets for achievement in English by 2002 is at 
risk unless there is a significant improvement in the quality of pupils' writing. At 
present, far too many pupils leave their primary schools ill-equipped for the 
writing demands of the secondary curriculum. Most schools have achieved 
substantial gains in standards of reading in recent years and there are grounds 
for optimism that, through the National Literacy Strategy and the forthcoming 




training and guidance on grammar for writing, they can achieve equally good 
gains in standards of writing. 

12. Two preoccupations appear to be limiting the quality and quantity of the teaching 
of writing, especially at Key Stage 2. The first is an over-reliance on duplicated 
worksheets. The result is that too many pupils are being asked to undertake low 
level and undemanding writing tasks, requiring little or no sustained independent 
writing of any quality. The work involves little more than the completion of lists (of 
adjectives, for example) or the writing of dictionary definitions of vocabulary. 

13. The second preoccupation is an over-reliance on the use of a good stimulus to 
inspire pupils to write. In itself, this is not a bad thing, but too often it is not 
backed up by the necessary teaching in the form of, for example, modelling the 
writing process or providing scaffolding to support pupils with their own written 
work. The price paid is insufficient high quality sentence level work. Frequently, 
such extended writing begins well, but fades quickly into inconsequential middle 
sections and cliched endings. 

14. Well taught sentence level work can promote rapid progress - progress that can 
be quickly recognised by the teacher and immediately appreciated by the pupils. 
For example, there was a sense of pride in the Year 4 class of a Wirral primary 
school when the pupils began to use what they had learned in their sentence 
level work. Their writing, on the theme of planets, showed they were making 
imaginative use of adjectives, adverbs and similes for description and some were 
using an adverbial phrase to open a sentence before the main clause. 

15. The evaluation by HMI of the first year of the National Literacy Strategy^ was 
quite explicit about the weaknesses in sentence level work: 

Pupils were rarely required to produce grammatically complex sentences, 
showing different types of sentence connectives, adverbial phrases, 
imaginative vocabulary, precise use of language or an understanding of the 
difference between standard English and colloquial or dialect forms. 

16. In a Tameside school the Year 6 teacher responded to this issue by presenting 
his class, as a matter of routine, with examples of complex and sophisticated 
sentences; these provide a model for the pupils’ own work and their impact and 
the reasons for it are discussed briefly. For example, on the day of the HMI visit 
the sentence for the day was, 

“In spring the downs are heady with gorse, the golden glow of which is broken 
by white flowers of blackthorn." 

1 7. The HMI report on the first year of the Strategy continued: 

It was also rare to see elements of the writing process being taught as part of 
a sequence of lessons. A small number of very good examples of such work 



2 The National Literacy Strategy. An evaluation of the first year of the National Literacy Strategy, 
OFSTED, 1999. Paragraph 84. 



